LISBON   AND   OPORTO
peace by the hand and dragged it through the streets as the months
flew by. More and more German newspapers began to appear in
the kiosks. Every shop-window was carrying pictures of Allied
and Axis effort. The din of the professional propagandist grew
louder. Crowds grew bigger and bigger as the news poured in.
" Invasion-fever " reached a climax. We heard of the sinking of
seven Italian warships at Matapan, the scene of a Portuguese naval
victory in 1717. Stories reached the city of a " gold-rush " taking
place in the north, of peasants being offered the equivalent of from
three to five pounds for small basketfuls of surface wolfram. The
hotels became full again. More and more newspaper correspond-
ents passed through. There were indications that the British were
beginning to break out from their island fortress. There was a
rush to buy land as a post-war investment. Rumour became more
strident. There was heartening as well as heart-breaking news.
And Lisbon began to concede Britain a chance. Against this
backcloth of propaganda, noise, rising prices, the clang of the traffic
and the grinding of brakes, the street cries and the roar which
heralded the birth of the evening papers, staid, elderly British
businessmen stuck to their routine, the embodiment of common-
sense in a city of fiction and fantasy. They held little " defiance "
parties, began to talk of cricket, the growth of the Royal Air Force,
of bigger and better bombers, and of Lisbon in the good old days.
As families, some of them had been there for centuries. Somewhere
between their phlegm, their good common sense, the attitude of
the acutely sensitive Portuguese and the hysteria displayed by
many of the refugees, lay the correct appreciation of the circum-
stances in which Lisbon, for the second time in its long history,
became a gateway to occupied Europe and a way out of it.
Lisbon, to-day, is a fine, modern and growing capital. It is
keeping its good looks, it is retaining its tradition and as of old it
continues to express itself through its inhabitants. But there is
something else about the city and I find it hard to explain what I
have in mind. I remember a friend who passed through Lisbon
early in 1941. He remained for a week at the most. He is a normal
individual, robust, with a fine sense of humour. He enjoyed
Lisbon for the first day or so, but he became worried and unusually
anxious about something he could not explain. He said he felt he
ought to be moving on. He thought Lisbon " sad/* but he was
looking for another description and he could not find it. He left
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